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LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN WEST GERMANY* 


This article reports new Labor legis- 
lation and recent developments in em- 
ployment. The legislation concerns man- 


power development, vocational educa- 
tion, and dismissal protection. De- 
velopments covered are unemployment 


among older workers and illegal place- 
ment of foreign workers. 


New Manpower Law 


A new Manpower Development Law (Ar- 
beitsforderungsgesetz) has been enacted 
to replace older legislation dating 
back to 1927 and revised in1957. Hailed 
by the Government as a “labor law for 
the age of automation," the law, ef- 
fective July 1, 1969, is considered a 
milestone in that it emphasizes for the 
first time full employment rather than 
unemployment. Significantly, the agency 
that administers the law, the former 
Federal Institute for Labor Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, has been re- 
named the Federal Institute for Labor 
and given additional responsibilities. 

Under the new law, the near-monopoly 
of the Institute and its local employ- 
ment offices in vocational guidance and 
placement has been retained; operations 
of the Institute will be expanded through 
the use of computers. (The placement 
function may be delegated in afew excep- 
tional cases to nonprofit institutions, 
particularly those engaged in social 
work.) Illegal placement activities are 
punishable by fines and imprisonment. 
Employers must furnish the local employ- 
ment office with any information and sta- 
tistics the Federal Institute may need 
to carry out its activities. The law 
prohibits discrimination in services 
rendered to applicants on the basis of 
political or religious affiliation or 
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trade union membership. The Institute's 
principal functions under the new legis- 
lation are as follows: 


1. Formulation of manpower policies 
in conjunction with overall economic 
developments plans. The new law re- 
quires the Federal Institute to study 
the whole range of manpower policy. An 
Institute for Labor Market and Occupa- 
tional Research has been established in 
Erlangen, where economists, sociolo- 
gists, and statisticians have begun 
studies. The Federal Institute also 
will coordinate and support pertinent 
research done by other organizations 
and, in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Labor, set up acenter for documenta- 
tion. The findings thus accumulated 
will help to formulate and develop 
future economic and manpower policy and 
to initiate reforms in areas. such as 
education and vocational training. 

The law places emphasis on preserving 
and creating jobs rather than on the 
payment of unemployment compensation. 
The Institute will be able to use work- 
creation measures as a tool of its 
active manpower policy. Authorized to 
promote work through grants and loans 











to public or private establishments, 
it will give preference to projects 
likely to (a) create long-term oppor- 


tunities for the unemployed, (b) result 
in structural improvements, or (c) em- 
ploy mostly older workers. Subsidies 
of up to 60 percent of an employed 
worker's pay are provided. As a rule, 
part of a worker's subsidy is borne by 
the administrative region (Land) in 
which he is employed. 

2. Promotion of occupational mobility 
through counseling, vocational training 








programs, and upgrading. Continuous 





reforms in education and rapid changes 
in occupational structures have created 
a strong demand for vocational counsel- 
ing. In recent times, nearly 1 million 








persons annually have requested voca- 
tional guidance. The new law regulates 
counseling and creates within the In- 


stitute an autonomous occupational 
counseling service, independent of 
placement functions. The counseling 


service offers advice and assistance on 
career development, training, and re- 
training to any person throughout his 
working life. The German Educational 
Council has recommended educational and 
vocational guidance starting as early 
as possible, preferably in the fifth 
school year, continuing through voca- 
tional training or schooling. Employers 
are required to report job and training 
vacancies to the local employment office. 

Financial aids for occupational train- 
ing and career advancement are also 
provided under the law. Through grants 
and loans the Institute helps individu- 
als, including some foreign workers, to 
acquire suitable vocational training. 
Particularly encouraged and supported 
are training that will result in occu- 
pational mobility (upgrading of exist- 
ing skills and knowledge, adaptation to 
possible future occupational require- 
ments, or saving a worker's job through 
reassignment); acquisition of adiploma; 
better trained teachers; and the entry 
or reentry of women and older workers 
into the labor force. Persons partici- 
pating in full-time training are paid a 
subsistence allowance for themselves and 
their dependents. This allowance has 
been raised substantially over that pro- 
vided by earlier legislation and is now 
made available also to employed persons 
undergoing part-time training that takes 
up at least one-third of their regular 
weekly worktime. In addition, full- 
time trainees are compensated fully or 
partially as needed for the cost of 
tuition, materials, workclothes, fares, 
and room and board inthe case of train- 
ing away from home. Asa rule, the 
duration of subsidized full-time train- 
ing is limited to 2 years. 

The principal criterion for eligi- 
bility under this program is past or in- 
tended paid employment, under which 
contributions to the Institute are man- 
datory. Included under this rule are 
self-employed persons who have been em- 


ployed for pay at one time (even if 
they wish to continue in a self-employed 
status after the training) or who in- 
tend to change over to paid employment 
after completing the training. Quali- 
fied persons who do not meet these re- 
quirements may be granted loans by the 
Institute for training considered de- 
sirable in terms of manpower develop- 
ment. The Institute also may grant 
subsidies to employers accepting en- 
ployees who will reach their required 
performance level only after a period 
of adjustment of up to 1 year. Train- 
ing may be given bythe Institute itself 


or by approved organizations with its 
financial support. 
3. Avoidance of human hardship and 





economic loss resulting from technical 
progress or structural change. Short- 
term compensation has an important 
function in stabilizing employment. In 
the case of occasional work stoppages 
due to structural changes, economic 
developments, or temporary shutdown of 
the enterprise during which employees 
receive reduced pay or no pay, the In- 
stitute pays them a "short-time compen- 
sation" up to their full normal pay, 
provided such payment will avoid their 
layoff and help the employer retain his 
trained work force. The new law in- 
proves upon previous legislation by ex- 
panding this provision to all estab- 
lishments in all economic sectors which 
regularly employ at least one worker. 
Agricultural and forestry establish- 
ments and cottage industries now may 
qualify if their hours of work are 
similar to those in industry. Fishing, 
shipping, entertainment, and other ac- 
tivities with irregular worktime sched- 
ules remain excluded. 

Employers are obligated by the new 
law to report technological or struc- 
tural changes that may result in sub- 
stantial layoffs or reassignments to 
lower paying jobs as soon as such changes 
are contemplated and 12 months before 
they are to become effective. Employers 
have expressed doubts about being able 
to make accurate predictions of changes 
in their enterprises that far in ad- 
vance. In deciding on preventive meas- 
ures such as relocation, advanced train- 
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ing, or retraining, the Institute will 
weigh the interests of affected workers 
against those of management and keep 
confidential, as long as necessary, the 
information about anticipated changes 
and their consequences. The Institute 
can draw on job vacancy reports from 
other employers to place some of the 
"redundant" workers elsewhere. 

4. Placing older workers and other 
hard-to-place persons in suitable jobs. 
Other measures besides training aids 
are used to promote the employment of 
older workers and women. Since the In- 
stitute realizes that older workers are 
more likely to be affected adversely 
than younger ones by technological and 
structural change, it is charged with 
special responsibility to preserve the 
jobs of older workers or help them get 
placed in new ones. Although the idea 
of a legal requirement to employ older 
workers has been rejected, financial in- 
centives for hiring them are offered to 
employers. Compensation of up to 60 
percent of the wage costs may be granted 
for 1 year; loans and additional  sub- 
sidies are available for the same pur- 
pose for 2 years. The Institute will 
continue to give special attention to 
the placement and employment problems 
of women. An old legal provision that 
women must be replaced exclusively by 
women has been eliminated inthe new law 
so that women are no longer restricted 








to jobs traditionally regarded as 
"female" jobs. 

Traditionally, rehabilitation has 
aimed at integrating physically, men- 


tally, or emotionally handicapped per- 
sons as much as possible into occupa- 
tional life, whether their defect is 
congenital or the result of war injury, 
work accident, or serious illness. The 
process is comprehensive, encompassing 
medical, occupational, and social as- 
pects, and requires a high degree of 
cooperation among several institutions. 
The number of handicapped persons 
tuming to the Federal Institute for 
help and advice has increased steadily 


Since 1959; in 1967, it totaled 56,000. 
The Institute also granted 

subsidies 

engaged 


loans and 
to many of the institutions 
in rehabilitation. As far as 





circumstances permit, the new law 
applies the same vocational training and 
other aids to handicapped persons as to 
those not handicapped. It further 
stipulates that whenother competent in- 


stitutions fail to initiate the re- 
habilitation measures it recommends, 
the Federal Institute will take the 


necessary steps andcharge the responsi- 
ble institution with the costs. It pro- 


vides information on rehabilitation 
possibilities to the handicapped per- 
son, even while he is still in the 


hospital, and tohis doctors, and subse- 
quently helps him get placed in suitable 
employment. To this end, it may offer 
incentives to employers in the form of 
special adjustment subsidies. In cases 
where regular employment is not possi- 
ble or must be postponed, the Institute 
grants financial aid to "sheltered" 
workshops, previously maintained almost 
exclusively by churches and charitable 
organizations. 

5. Prevention or alleviation 
employment, underemployment, and man- 
power shortages. To increase the 
regional mobility of workers, the In- 
stitute will compensate persons for 
travel and moving expenses when seeking 
a job away from their old residence and 
will grant them separation allowances 
up to l year if the maintenance of a 
double household becomes necessary. 

To promote year-round employment in 
the building industry, the Institute 
has been authorized to subsidize em- 
ployers in construction to cover part 
of the extra costs of construction dur- 
ing January and February. The Minister 
of Labor may extend this period ina 
given year to include December and March. 
The conditions for winter building sub- 
sidies require that employers provide 
adequate protection of building site 
and workers against the effects of in- 
clement weather. All types of buildings 
will qualify, provided that hours worked 
during the subsidized period total at 
least 800. Besides subsidies, the In- 
stitute may grant to employers loans or 
interest rebates (Zinszuschusse) for the 
purchase or rent of necessary tools and 
equipment. As under previous legisla- 
tion, construction workers employed in 
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winter may get special work equipment 
free, as well as a "separation subsidy" 
in the case of double households, plus 


the cost of transportation 
their families once 
November and March. For construction 
workers whose employers do not take 
part in productive winter building, the 
Institute will continue its payments 
to make up for wages lost due to in- 
clement weather; such payments were in- 
troduced in 1959 in the Law on Labor 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance. 

Administrative reforms under the new 
law are designed to assure a gap-free 
link between a worker's unemployed and 
pensionable status and to eliminate 
a waiting period while the agency re- 
sponsible for making payments to him is 
determined. Qualifying conditions have 
been improved. As under previous legis- 
lation, the unemployed person must be 
available to the employment office to 
draw unemployment insurance benefits, 
but the new law no longer requires him 
to be ready to accept any type of work, 
only “suitable” work. Nor are regular 
personal appearances at the unemploy- 
ment claims office required of the un- 
employed worker; payments will be made 
increasingly by mail. 1/ The unemployed 
worker drawing benefits will have to re- 
port to his employment office only in 
connection with possible placement. 
The administration of unemployment aid, 
available to those not qualifying under 
the unemployment insurance system, and 
financed exclusively by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, also has been streamlined and 
improved. 

An innovation in the new law provides 
payment of unemployment compensation to 
workers for the periods they are idled 
by strikes. Previously, all such workers 
were ineligible for this benefit. The 
new law reaffirms that the Government 
must not intervene ina dispute by grant- 
ing unemployment benefits. When workers 
become unemployed through a strike in 
which they are not directly involved, 
they cannot claimunemployment compensa- 
tion if this could have a bearing on 
the outcome of the conflict, or if the 
strike is aimed at changing their work- 
ing conditions. However, the new law 


to visit 
a month between 


leaves it tothe discretion of the loca] 
employment office administrator to dis. 
burse compensation to workers not ip. 
volved directly in a strike when with. 
holding such assistance would not be 
justified. 

Financing of the new programs, as 
under the earlier legislation, requires 
half to be paid by employers and half 
by the workers. However, coverage has 
been broadened to include the previously 
exempt categories of miners, agricul. 
tural workers, and apprentices. The 
previous fixed ceiling for the assess- 
ment of contributions (DM1,300 or US$325 
a year) has been replaced with a flexi- 
ble one identical to that established 
each year under old-age pension insurance 
(DM1,700 or US$425 in 1969). The possi- 
ble use of general revenues for some 
programs, particularly those benefiting 
persons who do not contribute, and now 
under consideration by the Government, 
is to be decided by the end of 1972. 


New Law on Vocational Education 


A law on Vocational Education passed 
by the legislature 
fective September 1, 1969. A supplement 
to the new Manpower Development Law, 
the Vocational Education Law is designed 
to establish uniform principles and to 
standardize vocational education and on- 
the-job training of apprentices; it also 
will amend and streamline existing 
regulations of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Codes, some of which date back to 
the late 19th century. 

The new law covers all occupations 
and all industrial branches except gov- 
ernment service, skilled trades, and the 
merchant marine. The Government pro- 
vided separate but identical regulations 
for the skilled trades by an amendment 
to the Skilled Trades Regulation Law of 
1953. 





1/ The minimum requirement for un- 
employment compensation is 26 weeks of 
continuing insured unemployment during 
the last 2years preceding unemployment. 
Unemployment compensation is _ payable 
from a minimum of 13 weeks to a maxi- 
mum of 52 weeks. 
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The Federal Labor Minister has overall 
responsibility for administration of 
the law, and coordinates the administra- 
tion of vocational education for occupa- 
tions falling under the competence of 
other ministries. He also is responsi- 
ble for matters relating to vocational 
upgrading and retraining. 

As under previous legislation, the 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, and the 
Chamber of Skilled Trades administer 
and implement vocational training pro- 
grams in their separate areas of compe- 
tence. However, Committees on Vocational 
Education have been established at the 
Federal, State (Land), and regional 
levels which give trade unions and 
management an equal voice. The Federal 
Committee on Vocational Education is 
to consist of six members each from 
management and labor and five represen- 
tatives of the State governments, three 
of whom must be experts on vocational 
training. The principal duties of the 
Committee are to: 


. Advise the Federal Government on 
basic questions concerning vocational 
training; 

. Take measures to promote better ed- 
ucation of training personnel; 

. Establish standards for the quali- 
fication of training workshops and 
the implementation of training programs 
outside the regular training place; 

. Work out proposals forthe organiza- 
tion, extension, and promotion of voca- 
tional training and retraining, and up- 
grading; 

. Develop principles for advising on 
and controlling training workshops; 

. Promote coordination between on-the- 
job training, vocational schools, and 
training programs outside the plants. 


Training programs, standards, instruc- 
tion plans, and examination requirements 
are to be prepared on the basis of re- 
search carried out by the Institute and 
made binding, through executive ordi- 
nances, upon all firms offering voca- 


tional training. The law does not regu- 
late classroom instruction in vocational 
schools, which falls under the competence 
of the State governments. 


However, on- 





the- job training and vocational classroom 
instruction are to becoordinated through 
the participation of teachers in various 
committees on vocational education. 

To achieve a scientific basis for 
initiating new vocational training pro- 
grams, the law established a Federal 
Institute for Research on Vocational 
Education. The Institute operates as a 
corporation under public law and is 
financed and controlled by the Federal 
Government. The Institute will observe, 
investigate, and evaluate the conditions 
and requirements of vocational educa- 
tion, collect the results of such re- 
search, and publish its findings. Its 
governing body, thePrincipal Committee, 
includes five representatives from em- 
ployers' associations, five from the 
unions, and two from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Although reform of vocational educa- 
tion and training and adoption of uniform 
legislation to regulate it have long 
been demanded by the unions, the German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB) has criti- 
cized the law as inadequate. Union 
leaders have objected particularly to 
the separate regulations covering the 


skilled trades and to the failure to 
give the Federal Labor Minister sole 
authority to administer the law. In 


addition, the DGB wanted adoption of the 
principle of codetermination in all vo- 
cational education issues. 

According tothe DGB, the new lawfails 
to provide a basic change from an "out- 
moded and patriarchal apprenticeship 
system." The DGB claims that employers 
often use apprentices as a source of 
cheap labor. One union spokesman claims 
that only 10 percent of 1.4 million 
apprentices receive regularly planned, 
properly taught vocational training. 
He claims the others spend their time 
in factories and offices doing whatever 
odd jobs are assigned to them. 


Dismissal Protection Increased 


The 1951 Law on Dismissal Protection 
has been amended by anew law called 
First Law to Amend Dismissal Protection 
and Other Legal Provisions in the Labor 
Sphere, effective September 1, 1969. 





In the past, most industrial wage earners 


were entitled to 2 weeks' notice. The 
new law was designed to lengthen notice 
periods for wage earners and bring them 
closer to those required for salaried 


employees. 
Major provisions of the new law are: 


1. Coverage is extended to all wage 
earners and salaried employees, includ- 
ing supervisors and executives, who were 
previously excluded; and the minimum 
age for coverage is 18 instead of 20. 

2. A minimum notice period of 2 weeks 
will apply to all wage earners and 
notice will be extended up to 4 maxi- 
mum of 3 months, depending on age and 
seniority, under the following con- 
ditions: 

. After 5 years of seniority and com- 
pletion of the 40th year of age, the 
notice period will be 1 month, to be 
given only at the end of a month; 

. After 10 years of seniority and com- 
pletion of the 45th year of age, the 
notice period will be extended to 2 
months, given only at the end of amonth; 

. After 20 years of seniority and com- 
pletion of the 55th year of age, the 
termination notice will be 3 months, 
given only at the end of a calendar 
quarter. 

3. In terminations of employment for 
wage earners or salaried employees for 
economic reasons, the employer is ob- 
ligated at the request of the employee 
involved to give him the reason why he 
was selected for termination. (The 
purpose of the provision is to enable 
employees who consider their terminations 
unjustified to bring their cases before 
a labor court.) 

4. Changes in the terms of employment 
contracts to the disadvantage of the 
employee also fall under the provisions 
of this law. The employee is given the 
right, without jeopardy to his job, to 
ask a labor court to determine whether 
or not the offered change is justified. 
If the court finds that a change in the 
employment contract is unjustified, the 
change will be considered void. 


In the case of court decisions that 
uphold the validity of an employment 


contract and at the same time admit that 
the employer cannot be expected to con- 
tinue the employment of a particular 
employee, the court will cancel the en. 
ployment contract with the proviso that 
the employer must grant the employee con- 
pensation for separation. The amount, 
to be determined by the court, generally 
is not to exceed the equivalent of al2- 
months' wage payment, adjusted according 
to age and seniority as follows: After 
15 years of seniority and completion of 
the 50th year of age, up to a 15-months' 
wage payment; after 20 years of seniority 
and completion of the 55th year of age, 
up to an 18-months' wage payment. 


Unemployment Among Older Workers 


To meet the challenge of unemployment 
among older workers, the Federal En- 
ployment Service has submitted a series 
of detailed proposals to the Bundestag, 
the Federal Government, and labor and 
management organizations. Unemployed 
workers between 45 and 65 constituted 
70.4 percent of total unemployment early 
in 1969. 

According to asurvey conducted by the 
Federal Employment Service in some 
selected employment districts in April/ 
June 1968, old age alone was not the 
cause of dismissal, and it did not have 
any major influence on the duration of 
unemployment. Unemployment of older 
workers generally was caused by a con- 
bination of factors such as reduction 
of efficiency and physical fitness, 
changes in occupational requirements as 
a result of technological progress, and 
adverse effects of pertinent regulations 
under social security legislation. Pro- 
posals of the Federal Employment Serv- 
ice included the following: (1) Intensi- 
fication of efforts to determine which 
jobs are suitable for older workers; 
(2) amendment of old-age insurance 
legislation to make earlier retirement 
possible for workers over 60 after 3 
months of registered unemployment; (3) 


extension of legal dismissal notice and 
for involuntary separation, the crea- 


tion of separation allowances graduated 
according to age and seniority; (4) legis- 
lation establishing transfer and moving 
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allowances to encourage labor mobility; 
(5) development of job creation pro- 
grams concentrating on the service in- 
dustries; and (6) negotiation of pro- 
tective provisions under’ collective 
agreements between labor and management. 


Illegal Placement 
of Foreign Workers 


Illegal job placements of foreign 
workers are bringing high profits to 
black market employment agents in West 
Germany. 2/ Under German law, employ- 
ment service activities may be performed 
only by the Federal Institute for Labor, 
except when the Institute specifically 
authorizes persons or organizations to 
perform placement services for particu- 
lar groups of persons or occupations. 
Recruitment of foreign workers abroad, 
and their placement in Germany is con- 
ducted by offices of the Federal In- 
stitute. One cause of the black market 
operation is the manpower shortage accom- 
panying the country's recovery from the 
1966-67 economic recession. (Labor De- 
velopments Abroad, July 1967, pp. 8-9). 

The new economic buoyancy has caused 
an upsurge in employment and demand for 
foreign workers. After a decline of 
24.5 percent between September 1966 
and September 1967, the number of 
foreign workers employed inWest Germany 
started to rise again in February 1968; 
in September 1968, it had increased 9.9 
percent over the previous year. At the 
end of June 1969, 1,372,000 foreigners 
were working in Germany, and West Ger- 
many labor exchanges reported 102,400 
vacancies for foreigners compared with 
36,800 in June 1968. The improved em- 
ployment situation in 1968 permitted 
repeal of certain restrictive measures 
taken in 1966-67 to protect the domestic 
labor market, and by June 1969 the nun- 
ber of foreigners arriving to work in 
Germany was twice that of June 1967. 

Italians constituted the largest 
component of this increase, followed by 
Yugoslavs and Turks. The number of 
Yugoslavs more than doubled between 








2/ Der Spiegel, June 23, 1969, pp. 26- 





June 1968 and June 1969 as a result of 
an intergovernmental agreement concluded 
in the fall of 1968. The proportion of 
foreign workers remained highest in the 
construction industry (9 percent), 
followed by iron and steel (7.7 percent), 


and other manufacturing industries 
(7.5 percent) ° 
The extent of illegal placement 


activities, which bypass orcompete with 
German recruiting offices abroad as well 
as local employment offices, first came 
to the attention of the public early in 


1969. According to the report in Der 
Spiegel, illegal agencies placing 


workers from Yugoslavia, Turkey, Morocco, 
and Greece were operating in the Rhine- 
Main area, in Dusseldorf and Cologne, 
and especially in Munich and Stuttgart 
where the demand for construction workers 
was particularly high. These agents 
form companies and hire foreign workers 
for the purpose of lending the workers 
to employers. The practice is possible 
because of court rulings that exchange 
of workers and materials among firms is 
not illegal. Employers hire illegally 
referred workers because the employment 
service cannot provide enough workers, 
or because they can employ them for less 
than regularly hired workers. Construc- 
tion workers hired through legal channels 
in mid-1969 cost an employer DM11-13 
(US$2.75-$3.25) an hour, including social 
insurance contributions, vacation pay, 
and taxes; an illegally hired worker 
cost only DM6-9 (US$1.50-$2.25). Black 
market agents seek out mainly workers 


who enter Germany illegally oor as 
“tourists."' However, they also seek 
immigrants who have been processed 
through the Government's recruiting 


offices in Southeast Europe, the Middle 
East, and North Africa. They approach 
these workers upon their arrival in 
West Germany with offers that sound 
more attractive than their official con- 
tracts, then steer them to the illegal 
private agencies. Asa rule, illegal 
placements involve the lending of 
workers by an agency to an employer at 
rates of pay to the lender higher than 
rates of pay received by the workers. 
In this lucrative business, the foreign 
workers often are further victimized. 





of 


Ignorant the law and the German 
language, they frequently are (1) not 
registered with the national compulsory 
sickness and occupational accident in- 
surance funds; (2) bilked out of their 
pay by the agents; and (3) kept depend- 


ent by illegal practices such as the 
withholding of their passports by the 
agent. 


According to Der Spiegel, the German 
construction workers' union estimated 
that in Stuttgart alone, where 37 vacant 
positions existed forevery person seek- 
ing employment in June 1969, 28 agents 
and about 7,000 workers were involved in 
illegal operations. This number is 
about 10 percent of all foreign workers 
employed in the area. At some building 
sites in Stuttgart, foreign workers 
without permits constituted 80 percent 
of the labor force. 

Illegal labor placement deprives the 
Government of millions of Deutsche Mark 
in social security and tax contributions 





which legally employed foreign workers 
are required to make and represents a 
potential danger to  union-protected 
jobs. Yet, under present law, _ the 
authorities are almost powerless to deal 
with the problem. Proving illegal 
placement activities often is difficult 
because agents may pose as subcontrac- 
tors or associates of the enterprises 
they supply with workers. Once a case 
is proved, the maximum fine of DM1L0,000 
has not proved a large enough deterrent, 
Finally, the administrative process of 
bringing suit through the various 
official agencies and institutions con- 
cerned usually gives the offenders a 
6-month advantage. The Federal Govern- 
ment raised the maximum fine to DM30,000 
under a new Manpower Development Law, 
effective July 1, 1969. The German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB) considers 
this action inadequate and is demanding 
legislation providing for fines up to 
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Social Security Pension Law Amended. 
The 1969 Social Security Pension Law 
provides for substantial increases in 
social security pensions, improves on 
several provisions in the 1968 Social 


Security Pension Law (Law No. 238), and 
contains several other  iunovations. 
The law, known as No. 153, places Italy 
among the leading countries of Europe 
with regard to the level of social 
security pensions as related to average 
earnings. The interim law of 1968 had 
called for additional reforms before the 
j}end of 1971, but public clamor, in- 
| tensified by highly effective general 


strikes late in 1968, led to earlier 
passage of the new law. 

Important provisions of the new law 
‘include: (1) Substantial increases in 


current pensions, (2) an improved per- 

| centage ratio between earnings and amount 
}of pensions, (3) an annual cost-of- 
| living adjustment factor, (4) improve- 
i in the "social fund" and “social 
}pensions," (5) liberalized rules for 
|}pensioners who continue to work, (6) 
| restoration of "seniority pensions," and 
|(7) a greater trade union role in the 
j}administration of the system. The 
| legislation covers nearly 6million wage 
and salary earners in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture under the general com- 
pulsory old-age, disability, and sur- 
vivors' pension system. It also covers 
nearly 2 million self-employed tenant 
‘armers, sharecroppers, artisans, and 
owner-operators of commercial enter- 
prises. 


Current Increases. Minimum pensions 
of wage and salary earners’ and the 
self-employed have been raised by at 
least 3,100 lire (US$4.96) a month, as 
Shown in the following tabulation: 














Payments under-- 
Occupational group New law Old law 
Wage and salary 
earners; 
Under age 65... 23,000 18,000 
Over age 65.... 25,000 21,900 
Self-employed...... 18,000 13,200 


Although the self-employed contribute 
less to the pension fund than the wage 
and salary earners, by January 1, 1976, 
their pensions are to be raised to the 
same level as those of wage and salary 
earners. For pensioners already re- 
ceiving more than the new minimums, the 
law provides an across-the-board increase 
of 10 percent. The new rates were made 
retroactive to January 1, 1969. Pen- 
sions are payable monthly and there is 
an extra payment made at Christmas time. 


Earnings-Pension Ratio. The ceiling 
on maximum pensions for those with 40 
years or more of service has been raised 
from 65 to 74 percent of average earn- 
ings during the pensioner's highest 
paying 156 weeks of insured employment 
out of the 5 years prior to retirement. 
Smaller percentages on a descending 
scale are applied to those with less 
than 40 years of service. Effective 
January 1, 1976, those with 40 years of 
service will receive a maximum of 80 
percent of average earnings for the 156 
highest paid weeks during the last 10 
years before retirement. 





Cost-of-Living Adjustment. For the 
first time, pensions will be adjusted 
automatically to changes in the cost- 
of-living index compiled by the Gov- 
ernment's Central Statistical Institute 
(ISTAT). Beginning January 1, 1970, 
pensions will be adjusted annually if 
the index has risen by at least 2points 








if it 


the year, 
has risen by less than 2 points. Annual 
increases in this index since 1962 have 


during or biennially 


ranged from 10 points in 1963 to 2 


points in 1968. 


Social Fund and Social Pensions. Sig- 
nificant changes have been made in the 
“social fund" which was introduced in 
1965 for the benefit of retired workers 
who do not belong to the national pen- 
sion system (INPS). The Fund is finan- 
ced jointly by government (45 percent) 
and employer and employee contributions 
(55 percent). Since 1965, the Fund has 
paid a special "social pension" of 
12,000 lire (US$19.20) per month to 
retired workers who had reached the age 
of 65 and had made at least a full 
year's contribution to the system. The 
number of persons qualifying for this 
social pension since then has been quite 
small. The new law (a) makes all needy 
persons over age 65 previously not en- 
titled to aregular pension eligible for 
the social pension, regardless of whether 
they have ever worked or contributed to 
the INPS and (b) makes’ the Government 
assume, in stages to be completed by 
January 1, 1976, the entire burden of 
financing the social fund. The amount 
of this pension remains the same as 
under the 1965 legislation. An estimated 
300,000 men and women will benefit from 





the provisions which became effective 
May 1, 1969. 
Working Pensioners. As a concession 





to demands by trade unions and the 
general public, thenew law has softened 
severe limitations imposed by the 1968 
law on persons receiving their pension 
while engaged in remunerative employ- 
ment. It allows pensioners who continue 
to work and who are entitled to the new 


minimum pensions to receive the full 
minimum to which they are entitled. 
Those who receive pensions above this 


minimum but less than 100,000 lire 
(US$160) a month will receive the mini- 
mum to which they are entitled plus 50 
percent of the additional amount. Those 
who continue to work and are eligible 


for an INPS pension above 100,000 lire 
a month will receive only theminimum to 




















elat 
which they are entitled, plus 50 percent — 
of the amount above that minimum up to} with 
100,000 lire, but none of the pension] (3) c 
above 100,000 lire to which they would} famil: 
be entitled if they were not working.| sione 
This ceiling does not apply to agricul-| pensi: 
tural pensioners, who may continue to} ments 
work and still receive their full pen-| spous 
sion regardless of the amount. child 
payme: 
Seniority Pensions. Another change! each | 
resulting from public pressure concerns} to in 
the "seniority pensions" first intro-| sione 
duced in 1965 for workers having com-} famil: 
pleted at least 35 years of social} dustr 
security contributions. The 1968 pen- 
sion law abolished all new pensions of| Cos 
this type as of May 1, 1968, and stipu-| autho 
lated that the 70,000 persons who had; lire 
qualified for them since 1965 could no| addit 
longer receive any portion of their pen- 
sion if they continued in paid employ- 
ment. Although this latter restriction 
has been retained in the new | 
tion, to discourage an excessive number 
of seniority pensions, the new law has — 
restored the provision that workers may! 
elect to retire at any age witha 
seniority pension after 35 years of paid- 
up social security contributions. Czec 
Trade Union Role in Administration. | 
In recognition of the unions' demand for Wor 
a greater policymaking role, the 1969 were 
law increases the number of union repre-| stren 
sentatives on the 39-member INPS board) trade 
of directors from 11 to 18 and provides! disaf. 
for 7 union representatives on the 13-! 8-man 
member INPS executive committee. One Centr 
of the 7 union members must be one of) resol 
the committee's two vice presidents}! commu: 
the other vice president is tobe an em leadi 
ployer representative. Through their) ing a 
increased representation on the Board) criti 
of Directors, the unions have greater funct 
influence than formerly in the selec-) union 
tion of the President of INPS. The INPS| worke 
President then is appointed by the had 
President of the Republic upon nomination) leade 
by the Minister of Labor. trade 
produ 
Miscellaneous. The new law also (1)) first 
grants certain pensioners a chance tO Commu 
replace the previous  contributions-) 4annou 
related system with the new earnings 
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related system introduced in 1968; (2) 
equates payments to women pensioners 
with the payment level for men; and 
(3) changes the system for computing 
family allowances received by _ pen- 
sioners. Effective January 1, 1970, 
pensioners will receive monthly pay- 
ments of 4,160 lire (US$6.66) for the 
spouse and 5,720 lire (US$9.15) for each 
child under i8 instead of the present 
payment of 10 percent of the pension for 
each dependent. The change is expected 
to increase total allotments for pen- 
sioners with families to the level of 
family allowances currently paid in- 
dustrial workers. 


Costs and Financing. The Government 
authorized expenditures of 3,309 billion 
lire (US$5.3 billion) to cover the 
additional costs of the new provisions 





for the period January 1, 
December 31, 1975, 


1969, to 
to be financed out 
of general revenues, government bonds, 
and special taxes (for example, an in- 
crease in the price of gasoline already 
in effect since February 1969). No in- 
crease in social security contributions 
is planned under the new law, since the 
increase provided in the 1968 pension 
law caused widespread dissatisfaction. 
Employers currently contribute up to 
13.75 percent of total wages and sala- 
ries, and workers contribute up to 6.9 
percent of their insured earnings. 

To oversee the financial management 
of the revised INPS system, the new law 
established a 5-man control committee, 
consisting of representatives from the 
appropriate government agencies such as 
the Ministries of Labor and the Budget.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Rome. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Worker Controls Tighten. Measures 
were introduced during the summer to 
strengthen Communist Party control over 
trade unions and government control over 
disaffected workers. On July 9, an 
8-man “party group'"' was created in the 
Central Council of Trade Unions by a 
resolution passed at a meeting of 
Communists representing the country's 
leading trade union organs. The meet- 
ing also adopted a resolution sharply 
criticizing "many" communist trade union 
functionaries, especially in the trade 
unions of the metalworkers, transport 
workers, and journalists. These unions 
had opposed policies of the party 
leaders. Some had gone so far as to use 
trade union duplicating machinery to 
produce underground leaflets. At the 
first meeting of the party group, 
Communist Party leader Gustav Husak 
€@mnounced that union officials in 








opposition to policies of the party would 
be ousted from their positions. 

On August 22, in reaction to the 
August 19-21 public disturbances’ in 
connection with the first anniversary 
of the invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
its communist neighbors, the Presidium 
of the Federal Assembly adopted a law 
providing penalties (imprisonment of up 
to 3 months or a fine of up to 5,000 
korunas--about US$300--or both) against 
persons found guilty of disrupting pub- 
lic order or inciting others to do so. 
Punishable under the law are work 
stoppages or slowdowns, and "slander" 
against the government or any socialist 
country. Offenders may be dismissed 
from their jobs and, if students, ex- 
pelled from school. Trade unions may 
not intercede to postpone dismissals or 
expulsions. In the case of an unemployed 
offender, the time of imprisonment may 
be up to 4; months, and he may be 
banished from his city for a period 
ranging from 1 to 5 years. The activi- 


ll 











ties of any organization 


or its publi- 
cation may be suspended up to 3 months, 


and even disbanded, if such activities 
contribute to disturbance of public 
order. The new law authorizes police to 





detain a suspect up to 3 weeks, and 
requires a judge to try a case on the 
basis of a police report without hold.| ——— 
ing a preliminary judicial hearing.-.- 


Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
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AFRICA Profes 
\ re 
Admini 
ma 
Cleric 
Liberia Table 1. Employment by Economic Sales 
Activity, 1968 1/ Farmer 
Manpower Surveyed. In 1968, the De- an 
partment of Planning and Economic Affairs Miners 
conducted a manpower and establishment Economic activity Number employed Transp 
survey which provided data on the eco- ca 
nomic activities, occupations, and wages Crafts 
of the labor force employed in 252 es- | 74,572 wo 
tablishments. The survey covered 74,572 Servic 
persons, or about 16 percent of the es- Agriculture......... 20,523 ti 
timated labor force in 1968. Of those BO, ccnccaddcesne 8,834 Worker 
surveyed, 37 percent worked in Monrovia. Construction.....ee. 1,604 oc 
The chief economic activity in Liberia Manufacturing....... 6,157 
is agriculture. Although not covered Commerce. .c.ccccccces 10,272 1/ B 
fully in the survey, 1/ it made up 28 TORINTE.. cccccccces 1,505 1968, 
percent of the persons surveyed. (See ES Se 706 
table 1.) Services employed the largest 0 SEL ELE ID 24,971 
number of workers, 34percent. Included, 
however, are 19,194 Government employees 1/ Based on the Manpower and Estab-| 
who, along with utility employees, re- lishment Survey conducted in March and 
ceived the most complete survey cover- August 1968, covering 252 business es- 
age. Some employment figures are low, tablishments. 
due in part to the exclusion of some 
workers in a particular activity. Petty trade. Table 2 provides an occupational 
traders and itinerant peddlers are not breakdown of the surveyed workers. } 
included in commerce, for example, In the professional, technical, and| 
although they constitute a large pro- related workers occupational group, 154 
portion of the commercial work force. of the 272 director positions in mining, 
Railroad transportation workers are manufacturing, quarrying, construction, 
included in mining but not in transport and utilities are held by Liberians, as! 
because all railroads in Liberia are are 46 of the 72 director positions in) 
owned by mining industries. banks and other financial institutions) 
Liberians in the private sector con- and real estate establishments. The 
stitute 98 percent of the total number labor force distributed by occupational| Agtic 
of farmers, fishermen, hunters, and group shows a shortage of trained| Minin 
loggers, but only 51 percent of the ad- Liberian manpower in occupations which) Const 
ministrators, executives, and managers. Comme 


Of these, Liberians make up 46 percent 
of the directors and 51 percent of the 
proprietors in wholesale and retail 
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require professional training. 
The average wage paid non-Liberians| Trans 


in agriculture is 8 times the average) Servi 
wage paid Liberians. (See table 3.)} Jl/' 
| 1968, 





and Table 2. Employment of Liberians and non-Liberians, by 




















n the Occupation and Sector 1/ 
hold- 
— Total Private sector ree 
a both Total |Liberians| Non- sector 
sectors Liberians 
All occupations....... as 74,572 54,787 48,831 5,956 19,785 
Professional, technical, and 
— Pelated WOEKSTS.scccccceces 9,062 3,622 2,646 976 5,440 
Administrative, executive, and 
MONABETS 2c cccccccccccccccs 7,016 3,269 1,665 1,604 3,747 
POPECRL WOCMOES. cc ccccccescees 5,516 3,008 2,686 322 2,508 
ic SaleS WOrkKersS....sccceceecccecs 3,898 3,880 2,929 951 18 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, 
Ond LOBBETS.ccccccccccccers 15,482 15,362 15,068 294 120 
~ | Miners and quarrymen........... 1,490 1,481 1,388 93 9 
oyed Transportation and communi- 
cation workerS.......esee0. 3,537 1,528 1,263 265 2,009 
Craftsmen, production process 
workers,and laborers....... 22,117 19,003 17,712 1,291 3,114 
——| Service, sport, and recrea- 
Cima WOCMEER cos cccsecsecs 6,223 3,547 3,397 150 2,676 
Workers not classified by 
OCCUPAtLON...ceesecccees coe 231 87 77 10 144 




















1/ Based on the Manpower and Establishment Survey conducted in March and August 
1968, covering 252 business establishments. 






































Stab- 
h and 
es- 
| 
ional 
) Table 3. Average Wage and Salary Paid by Industry for the Month 
and| of June 1968 1/ 
» 154 
ning, [In U.S. dollars | 
tion, 
5, as| Average salary Average wage 
1s in| Industry 
-{ons| Liberians Non-Liberians Liberians |Non-Liberians 
The 
‘onal; Agriculture...... oes 64.98 518.04 23.26 29.91 
MMB ccccccccccecocs 242.31 523.35 64.79 101.92 
which} COnstruction......... 152.02 711.84 45.87 71.06 
Commerce...... cocccee 69.93 297 .33 36.63 38.60 
fans; [ransport........eee. 99.11 522.63 39.38 52.72 
ain TTD cece n6senes 114.69 335.86 36.05 21.69 
» 3.)) 1/ Based on the Manpower and Establishment Survey conducted in March and August 


1968, covering 252 business establishments. 
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The disparity in wages is explained 
partially by the high-level positions 


non-Liberians hold in this activity. 
Wages paid non-Liberians in other 
economic activities range from 2 to 5 


times the average wage paid Liberians; 
the salary of non-Liberians is about 2 
to 3 times that paid to Liberians in 
the same activity. However, Liberians 








salary of US$14.36 more than that pai¢ 
non-Liberians.--U.S. Embassy, Monrovia, 








1/ The survey excluded farmers, fish- 
ermen, hunters, and loggers, the vast 
majority of whom operate on a subsis- 
tence level or inundertakings too smal] 
to be considered. Only 10 agricultural 
establishments were considered--8 in 





in the services are paid an average farming and 2 in forestry. 
~. 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Regional tive planning of future vocational train- 


CINTERFOR Aids Vocational Training. 
CINTERFOR 1/ was established in 1964 as 
a special agency of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) to exchange 
information on technical matters per- 
taining to training and coordinate vo- 
cational training institutions in Latin 
America. In the summer of 1969, the 
governing body of CINTERFOR, the Tech- 
nical Committee, met in Bogota to plan 
activities. Canada, the United States, 
and 18 of the 23 Latin American nations 





were represented. The United States 
has given financial assistance in- 
directly to CINTERFOR through contri- 


butions to ILO, but the lack of adirect 
contribution has been interpreted by 
some member nations as a lack of in- 
terest. The United States has left the 
major role of developing the organiza- 
tion to Latin America. 

Before the Bogota meeting of the 
Technical Committee, an Inter-American 
Seminar on Occupational Training 2/ was 
held to review the training policies of 
the Latin American and Caribbean nations. 
Representatives of most of the member 
nations of CINTERFOR presented reports 
on vocational training in their respec- 
tive countries and identified some 
hemispheric training problems. More 
in-depth planning of vocational training 
is needed: The changing occupational 
structure of the growing industrial 
sectors must be anticipated by imagina- 
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ing. New training techniques for serv- 
ice occupations, where the creation of 
new jobs requires little initial in- 
vestment, and the training of skilled 
operators of agricultural equipment are 
two possibilities for future development. 

Most of the work of CINTERFOR is done 
through seminars which are sponsored by 
members and are open to other nations. 
The following are examples of seminars 
and other plans tobe included in the 3- 
year plan (1970-72): 


Sponsoring 


country Seminar 


Argentina Seminar entitled "Analysis 
and Perspectives of Rural 
Professional Training." 

Technical seminar and 
courses on the applica- 
tion of organization and 
methods to benefit ad- 
ministrative personnel in 
vocational training in- 
stitutes. 

Seminar on promotion and 
publicity for vocational 
training. 

Colombia Seminar on rural vocation- 
al training as a part of 
agrarian reform--in co- 
operation with the Colonm- 
bian Agrarian Reform In- 
stitute. 


Sponso 
coun! 
——— 


Peru 


Venez 
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Sponsoring 
country Seminar 
Other Approved Proposals 
Peru A meeting to obtain great- 
er support from govern- 
ments and businesses for 
CINTERFOR's programs. 
Venezuela Meeting to include person- 
nel training in program- 
ming and operating com- 
puters. 
Another part of CINTERFOR's 3-year 
plan is an analysis of various insti- 
tutes of professional training in 


Latin America. Scholarships to seminars 
are handled through CINTERFOR or are 
made available directly by the sponsor- 
ing institute. 

Documentation activities now consti- 
tute a permanent service of CINTERFOR. 
In 1968, the following were distributed 
free to hemisphere vocational training 
agencies and specialists: Sixteen re- 
ports onmeetings, studies, and seminars; 
a series of three studies and mono- 
graphs; and the periodicals 
(8 issues), Documentacion (8 issues), 
and Legislacion (4 issues). 

The Technical Committee meets annually 
to make recommendations to the Director- 











Noticias 


General of ILO concerning the adoption 
of a program of activities and a budget. 
The Director General of the ILO in- 
cluded several points in his message to 
the Technical Committee. The success of 
CINTERFOR has encouraged the ILO to in- 
crease its activities in Latin America, 
provided continued support is received 
from member governments and vocational 
training institutes. One fundamental 
aspect of CINTERFOR is its contribution 
to the development of human resources 
in the American nations; this is the 
fundamental objective of the World En- 
ployment Plan of the ILO proposed at its 
recent meeting commemorating its 50th 
year. Although ILO's’ limited re- 
sources and numerous obligations Limit 
its ability to finance CINTERFOR, it 
will designate funds to finance projects 
related to the development of rural vo- 
cational training. 





1/ Inter-American Vocational Train- 
ing, Research, and Documentation Center 
(Centro Interamericano de Investigacion 
y Documentacién sobre Formacion Pro- 
fesional). 

2/ The Inter-American Seminar on Occu- 
pational Training was sponsored by the 
Colombian National Apprenticeship Serv- 
ice (Servicio Nacional de Aprendizaje-- 
SENA). 
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COMPOSITION OF LABOR COST IN INDUSTRY 
IN THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY, 1966 


The tables 


on pages 16 to 23 are taken from 
a survey of laborcosts inmining, manufacturing, 
and construction in the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) in 1966. A description of the 
survey and data on the absolute level of total 
hourly labor cost per wage worker and total 
monthly labor cost per salaried worker were 
presented on pages 16 to 190fthe January 1969 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad. 





Table 1 shows the percent distribution of 
hourly labor cost per wage worker by item of 
labor cost for the major industry sectors. 


Table 2 shows comparable data on monthly Labor 
cost per salaried worker. Tables 3 and 4 show 
the proportion of total labor cost made up of 
payments to workers according to industry 
groups within the industry sectors. 

Labor cost (or expenditure) is the cost to 
the employer for the employment of labor as a 
factor of production. It consists of direct 
wages and salaries for time worked or work 
performed and indirect or supplementary Labor 
expenditures. By EEC definition, direct wages 
and salaries include base pay for time worked; 
earnings of i pieceworkers; cost-of-living 
allowances; overtime pay; Sunday work and night 
differentials; premiums and allowances which 
compensate for particular conditions under which 


dangerous work; call-in pay and other guaran. 
teed wage payments; pay for work performed 
away from the usual worksite; indemnities for 
meals, etc.; and various other cash payments, 
Indirect or supplementary labor expenditures 
include the following: 


1. Irregular bonuses and gratuities such as 
production bonuses, Christmas or yearend 
bonuses, and vacation allowances. 

2. Pay for time not worked such as for vaca- 
tions and holidays. 

3. Food, drink, fuel, housing, and other pay- 
ments in kind. 

4. Statutory, contractual, 
social security contributions. 

5. Other social contributions such as the 
cost of canteens, medical services, education, 
cultural, recreational, and other welfare 
facilities and services. 

6. The cost of transporting workers 
from work. 

7. Cost of recruitment and training. 

8. Taxes of a social nature (the French tax 
on wages and salaries and Italian employers' 
contributions to a public housing fund for 
workers). 


and voluntary 


to and 


The source for the data is Social Statistics, 





























work is performed, such as responsibility pre- 1968 Yearbook, published by the Statistical 
miums and allowances for hard, dirty, or Office of the European Communities. 
Table 1. Percent Distribution of Hourly Labor Cost Per Wage Worker, 
by Industry Sector, 1966 
[Percent distribution | 
Item of labor cost Germany France Italy {Netherlands} Belgium | Luxembourg 
All industries 

Total labor cost.ccoccccce 100.0 00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

POYMONCSE CO WOTKETS..cccccccecccs 82.9 70.6 70.3 77 .6 78.0 83.4 

Pay for hours worked.......... 72.5 61.5 61.8 66.6 67.4 74.1 

DAVSCE WEES cccccccccsececcs 70.0 59.1 54.9 64.3 65.1 71.2 
Irregular bonuses and 

SPOGRIREEE sc cccccccccseces 2.5 2.4 6.9 2.3 2.3 2.9 

Pay for time not worked....... 9.6 7.3 8.2 10.1 10.0 8.3 

Pay in kind....ccce coccccccccs 8 1.8 3 9 -6 1.0 
Employer social security 

CORE TEDUELONS oc ccccccecccvecs 14.4 3.5 26.3 17.3 20.4 14.5 

Other social contributions...... 1.2 1.3 1.4 2.2 7 1.3 

CenOe AGNO -COSER 6 oascccsiccncess LS 4.6 2.0 2.9 9 8 

Cost of transporting workers... 5 oS ol 1.5 -6 2 
Cost of recruitment and 

training. .csece. ececercceces 1.0 8 1.4 1.4 3 6 

Taxes of a social nature...... Gs) ..* 5 _ oe -- 
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Table 1. Percent Distribution of Hourly Labor Cost Per Wage Worker, 
by Industry Sector, 1966--Continued 
[Percent distribution | 
Item of labor cost Germany France Italy [Netherlands| Belgium | Luxembourg 
aran- | —— 
‘ormed Mining and quarrying 
BB Total Labor cost.....eeees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
— Payments tO WOrkerS....-e-++eeees 75.7 69.4 68.3 73.6 78.0 76.6 
Pay for hours worked......+..- 61.9 51.7 58.1 59.4 63.3 65.9 
ch as Direct WageS..cerccccceceeess 59.6 46.2 49.8 58.1 60.7 62.8 
arend Irregular bonuses and 
gratuities..........- ecece 2.3 5.5 8.3 1.3 2.6 3.1 
vacé- | pay for time not worked....... 7.9 6.3 9.3 10.4 11.5 8.6 
Pay in kind. .ccccccccccccccece 5.9 11.4 9 3.8 3.2 2.1 
P&Y- | iployer social security 
contributionsS......cseeeee eee 21.4 24.8 27.9 22.4 19.5 21.2 
ntary | other social contributions...... a 9 1.9 9 4 $3 
Other Labor COStS.....ccsceccves 1.8 4.9 1.9 3.1 2.1 el 
s the} Cost of transporting workers.. 5 6 1.3 8 1.0 ol 
tion, | cost of recruitment and 
lfare ESO RRS TD ‘i 1.1 1.4 2 2.3 1.1 _ 
Taxes of a social nature...... 2 2.9 4 -- -- -- 
> and 
Manufacturing 
h tax Total labor cost....... eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
— Payments to workers............- 83.1 70.8 70.4 78.7 78.6 83.7 
°F | Pay for hours worked....... pa 72.7 62.3 61.9 67.7 68.6 74.3 
Direct WABOB..cccccccccccces 69.9 59.8 55.0 64.8 66.1 71.1 
-ics, Irregular bonuses and 
-ical gratuities......... eeeeees 2.8 2.5 6.9 2.9 2.5 3.2 
Pay for time not worked....... 10.0 7.4 8.2 10.2 9.8 8.3 
Pay in kind. ..cccccccccccccccs 4 1.1 3 8 2 1.1 
Employer social security 
Contributions. .ccccccccccscs ° 14.0 23.1 26.0 16.1 20.0 14.1 
Other social contributions...... 1.4 1.5 1.5 2.3 9 1.4 
Other labor costs....... ccccces ° 1.5 4.6 2.1 2.9 oS 8 
Cost of transporting workers.. 4 4 ol 1.4 3 el 
Cost of recruitment and 
training. ..cccccccces eevccee 1.1 8 1.5 1.5 2 
Taxes of a social nature...... -- 3.4 i -- -- -- 
urg Construction and civil engineering 
Total labor cost......c..- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
—— | Payments to workers..... ceeeesed 84.7 70.5 68.8 73.6 73-2 84.8 
0.0 Pay for hours worked.........- 75.8 62.5 60.6 64.3 62.4 77.3 
== Direct wageS...cccccccceees ° 74.8 62.1 55.3 63.9 61.9 77.0 
3.4 Irregular bonuses and 
4.1 gratuities... ccccccccccce 1.0 ° 5.3 4 5 3 
1.2 Pay for time not worked....... 8.7 7.5 7.8 9.2 9.9 7.4 
Bey im beds ccccccctcccscesecs a2 oS 4 ol 9 1 
2.9 Employer social security 
8.3 Contributions... ccccccccccecs 13.6 25.0 29.6 21.4 24.6 13.9 
1.0 Other social contributions...... 2 4 4 2.1 oh ol 
Other labor costs....... eoccceea 1.5 4.1 1.2 2.9 2.1 1.2 
4.5 Cost of transporting workers.. 1.0 -7 -2 2.3 2.1 1.1 
1.3 Cost of recruitment and 
8 training. cccccccccccsvcccees oS 4 5 6 (1/) 1 
2 Taxes of a social nature...... oa 3.0 0.5 “+ -- -- 
1/ Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 2. 


by Industry Sector, 1966 


[Percent distribution] 


Percent Distribution of Monthly Labor Cost Per Salary Worker, 





















































Item of labor cost Germany | France Italy |Netherlands | Belgium | Luxembour 
All industries 
Total labor cost..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Payments to workerS.....esesees 83.4 74.8 77.4 81.7 83.3 87.7 
Pay for hours worked......... 73.6 65.8 65.9 70.3 71.9 71.6 
Direct salariesS............ 68.0 60.7 58.0 63.3 64.9 62.4 
Irregular bonuses and 
Bratuities.....cccccccece 5.6 5.1 7. 7.0 7.0 9.2 
Pay for time not worked...... 9.2 7.5 11.2 10.7 10.9 12.0 
ey SNe ssdkbsscesicess 6 1.5 3 7 5 4.1 
Employer social security 
COMtr1ibutionsS....ceeesssesees 14.1 18.8 20.6 15.7 15.5 10.6 
Other social contributions..... 1.3 1.5 1.0 1.6 9 1.4 
Other labor Costs...ccccccccces 1.2 4.9 1.0 1.0 3 3 
Cost of transporting workers. +2 3 1 6 o2 ol 
Cost of recruitment and 
CrALNINg..ccccccccccccscccecs 1.0 °5 4 4 -l +2 
Taxes of a social nature..... (1/) 4.1 °5 -- -- -- 
Mining and quarrying 
Total labor cost..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Payments to workerS......eeeee. 74.3 71.6 76.4 79.4 78.4 83.4 
Pay for hours worked......... 64.3 54.8 64.1 64.1 68.7 64.5 
Direct galariesS......s.ee0. 61.1 46.5 54.7 61.3 61.7 54.9 
Irregular bonuses and 
BrvACuitles..ccccccccccece 3.2 8.3 9.4 2.8 7.0 9.6 
Pay for time not worked...... 7.1 7.6 10.5 12.3 8.6 12.7 
OS a aa 2.9 9.2 1.8 3.2 1.1 6.2 
Employer social security 
CONETABUSTONS .c cc ccccccccoces 21.9 19.2 21.3 18.4 17.7 15.3 
Other social contributions..... 3.1 4.0 2.2 9 3.9 1.1 
Other labor coStS.....ssseeeees -7 5.2 1.1 1.1 (1/) 2 
Cost of transporting workers. (1/) 1 5 -7 (1/) 2 
Cost of recruitment and 
CrALNING..cccccccccsecccces -6 1.4 ol 4 (1/) -- 
Taxes of a social nature..... el 3.7 5 =: -- =: 
Manufacturing 
Total labor cost..... 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Payments to worker8...,....++.- 83.4 74.9 77.5 81.8 83.6 87.9 
Pay for hours worked......... 73.5 66.2 66.0 70.5 72.0 71.6 
Direct salaries..........2. 67.8 61.2 58.0 63.5 65.2 62.4 
Irregular bonuses and 
SE cectektbibedes 5.7 5.0 8.0 7.0 6.8 9.2 
Pay for time not worked...... 9.4 7.5 11.3 10.7 11.2 12.1 
ti i 6b 60e6eciebeedeen oS 3.2 s 6 4 4.2 
Employer social security 
contribution8........seseeees 14.0 18.7 20.5 15.6 15.5 10.4 
Other social contributions..... 1.4 1.5 1.0 1.7 -7 1.5 
Other labor costs....ccccceces 1.2 4.9 1.0 9 yy 2 
Cost of transporting workers. 2 x 1 5 of (1/) 
Cost of recruitment and 
De cnancnéeneekd ooo 1.0 4 4 of 2 
Taxes of a social nature..... -- 4.2 5 oe -- ee 
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Table 2. Percent Distribution of Monthly Labor Cost Per Salary Worker, 
by Industry Sector, 1966--Continued 


[Percent distribution] 














mbourg Item of labor cost Germany | France Italy |Netherlands | Belgium | Luxembourg 
Construction and civil engineering 

100.0 Total labor cost..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

87.7 |tyments to workers............ 88.8 74.6 76.9 81.9 85.4 89.9 

71.6 | pay for hours worked......... 80.5 66.1 67.2 72.0 74.5 81.1 

62.4) Direct salaries.......... o« 74.2 60.7 61.3 62.3 65.2 72.4 
Irregular bonuses and 

9.2 MNUNENERG ccc cc cccccces -~ 6.3 5.4 5.9 9.7 9.3 8.7 

12.0 | Pay for time not worked..... , 8.3 7.5 9.6 9.8 10.5 8.7 

SE SO Bcc cceccsececceses (1/) 1.0 ol l 4 1 
inployer social security 

10.6 |} contributions.............. oe 9.9 20.1 22.0 15.7 13.8 8.9 

1.4 |other social contributions..... ofl Si 3 -6 1 (1/) 

+3 {Other labor costs.........e00. 1.1 4.8 8 1.8 7 1.2 

-l | Gst of transporting workers. 3 5 of 1.6 of 1.2 
Cost of recruitment and 

02 training....... eccccceccccs 8 3 ol «2 (1/) (1/) 

-- | Taxes of a social nature..... -- 4.0 5 7: -- -- 























l/ Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 3. 


Per Wage Worker, by Industry Group, 1966 


Payments to Workers as a Percent of Hourly Labor Cost 




















[Percent ] 
Industry group Germany | France Italy Netherlands} Belgium | Luxembourg 
All industries..cccccccces 83 71 70 78 78 83 
Mining and quarrying. covccee 76 69 68 74 78 77 
Solid fuels. .cccccecevcccces ° 75 69 70 73 78 -- 
Coal mining....... bp eedineeles 75 69 69 74 78 -- 
Metal mimingecccccccccccccces 77 72 68 =e os 77 
EROR OCLOBescveccccvecseedes 79 72 70 -- -- 77 
Crude petroleum and natural 
BOSs ssewccens onbeeeevess 78 69 75 (1/) -- -- 
Construction materials....... 84 70 67 78 77 78 
Other minerals and peat...... 79 71 67 77 -- -- 
Manufacturing... .cccccccccccocs 83 71 70 79 79 84 
Vegetable and animal fats and 
Se ee rere re eee 84 72 71 75 78 -- 
FPOOd Product... .ccscccccesece 85 72 71 80 79 88 
BOVOTAGOS. co ccccccccsccccccces 85 71 72 81 79 87 
TOBACCO. ccccccccses ocecee 82 57 82 81 78 (1/) 
TOMALES sc eve wvcccccecseees ° 85 71 70 81 79 (1/) 
eee Heueeveebieunens ‘ 86 70 72 82 79 (1/) 
GSC ccccesccncesecceeses 85 71 71 80 79 (1/) 
Footwear, apparel, and other 
textile products......... 85 72 66 81 80 87 
Footwear....eeeceeees eoccee 86 72 66 83 81 (1/) 
Wood and Cork... cccccscccvecs . 85 71 67 80 79 85 
MOOG SUMMER CUNGs cc cccscccecess 86 72 65 84 79 (1/) 
Paper and paper products..... 84 71 71 79 79 -- 
Printing and publishing...... 85 74 71 78 80 85 
Leather.....cececce eorecccces 84 72 68 81 81 (1/) 
Rubber, plastics, and 
artificial and synthetic 
£LGOTS..ccccess pkewnecees 84 69 70 79 79 86 
Rubber and asbestos........ 83 70 70 80 80 -- 
Plastic materials.......... 85 71 70 82 79 (1/) 
Artificial and synthetic 
fibers.....e0e. orcccocene 82 67 71 78 79 (1/) 
Chemicals and chemical 
PTOMGUCES.. ccccccccccccccces 81 70 71 77 78 87 
Basic chemicals............ 80 69 71 76 78 (1/) 
Petroleum products........... 80 68 73 70 78 -- 
Nonmetallic mineral products. 84 70 70 79 79 86 
SLABS sc cccceccocccsesecese ° 85 70 70 80 78 -- 
SOEs wie04 00 s0s cnewvsecs ° 82 70 69 (1/) 78 (1/) 
Primary metal industries..... 82 70 71 77 78 83 
Iron and steel...........+. ° 81 69 72 76 78 83 
Nonferrous metals.......... 82 70 70 81 77 -e 
Foundries........-. ccccccces 83 71 70 80 79 (1/) 
Metal products... ccscccccccces 84 71 69 80 78 85 
Structural metal products.. 84 70 68 79 76 (1/) 
Nonelectrical machinery...... 83 72 71 78 79 83 
Farm machinery and tractors 84 70 70 79 79 (1/) 
Machine tools and 
DORORORTEOS sso cccccccccce 83 71 71 78 79 (1/) 
Electrical machinery and 
CEE Te Tee 83 71 70 75 78 (1/) 
Transportation equipment..... 81 71 71 78 78 82 
Sei abub ME Nes cccccocees . 82 72 69 78 78 -- 























—— 


a 
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1/ Not 





Table 3. Payments to Workers as a Percent of Hourly Labor Cost 
Per Wage Worker, by Industry Group, 1966--Continued 


[Percent | 





bourg Industry group Germany | France Italy Netherlands} Belgium | Luxembourg 








83 Automobile Industry....... ‘ 81 70 72 74 78 na 
BECSESEC LAGRSESG< cc ccccecs 82 71 71 (1/) (1/) -- 
77 Miscellaneous manufacturing 
ae GnGust eles: «.cccceces eS 84 73 68 79 79 (1/) 
“ G@nstruction and civil 

77 engineering.....cccsccccccecs 85 71 69 74 73 85 
77 























1/ Not available. 
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Table 4. Payments to Workers as a Percent of Monthly Labor Cost 
Per Salary Worker, by Industry Group, 1966 














Construc 
engine 





1/ Not 





[Percent | 
Industry group Germany | France Italy Netherlands | Belgium | Luxembouy 
All industries...... eovcce 83 75 77 82 83 88 
Mining and quarrying........... 74 72 76 80 78 87 
BOEES EUSES. cccscccsccceccs oa 72 71 78 80 78 -- 
Goal mining...ccccccccccccs 72 71 78 83 78 -- 
Metal mining........ eeecgoese 78 74 75 -- -- 87 
EEON OFOB..cccccccccccceces 79 74 69 -- -- 87 
Crude petroleum and natural 
BOS cccccccccccccces eoevce 82 72 80 (1/) -- -- 
Construction materials....... 87 75 76 86 84 88 
Other minerals and peat...... 79 72 75 82 -- -- 
Manufacturing......... eeccccccs 83 75 77 82 83 88 
Vegetable and animal fats and 
GEEBecccccccccessccecesese 83 72 78 82 81 =. 
FOOd Products. ..ccccccsccccece 86 76 78 83 85 92 
BOVETAGEE.. ccc ccccccccccccccs 85 74 78 82 85 91 
BOON cc ccccccccesescece re 82 75 87 84 81 (1/) 
BOMB EGB sc cdkcesescccccccesens 86 75 78 84 85 (1/) 
ee ee ee eee 86 74 78 85 85 (1/) 
Cotton..... Terr TT Tere 85 74 78 83 84 (1/) 
Footwear, apparel, and other 
Camthle peeducts....seces 86 76 76 84 85 92 
FOOCWORT cc ccccccccccece eens 86 75 75 85 86 (1/) 
WOOd GP COFK. cc cccccccccccce 87 75 75 83 85 92 
Wood furniture.......... eeece 88 76 75 85 85 (1/) 
Paper and paper products..... 86 75 78 83 84 -- 
Printing and publishing...... 87 77 78 83 84 92 
SORE oc Ks Cv eect ciseeeccece 88 75 78 84 85 (1/) 
Rubber, plastics, and 
artificial and synthetic 
666.055 4044eedscase's 85 74 77 82 83 89 
Rubber and asbestos........ 84 75 77 86 85 -- 
Plastic materials.......... 87 76 77 85 84 (1/) 
Artificial and synthetic 
PEGGER ccc ciecccsccvesccces 81 73 77 80 82 (1/) 
Chemicals and chemical 
PTOGUCES.cceccccccccccccces 80 74 78 82 83 92 
Basic chemicals. ...cccccece 78 73 77 82 80 (1/) 
Petroleum products...... ecece 80 73 78 73 70 -- 
Nonmetallic mineral products. 84 74 78 82 83 91 
GOOisiic 00 cw eveude ceases “ 84 73 78 81 82 -- 
aa iie senda mien ee a 81 73 77 (1/) 83 (1/) 
Primary metal industries..... 82 74 78 83 83 86 
Iron and steel............. 81 74 78 82 82 86 
Nonferrous metals...... eee 82 74 78 87 86 -- 
Foundries........ nee nwee eee 84 75 77 84 86 (1/) 
Metal products...... o20c~eeees 85 76 77 83 84 92 
Structural metal products... 86 75 77 83 85 (1/) 
Nonelectrical machinery...... 85 75 77 83 85 90 
Farm machinery and tractors 85 74 77 82 85 (1/) 
Machine tools and 
ACCESEEOTIES... cece reeeees 86 75 78 84 84 (1/) 
Electrical machinery and 
er “ae 81 75 77 78 83 (1/) 
Transportation equipment..... 83 74 78 83 84 91 
Shipbuilding...... sececee eee 83 75 76 83 86 -- 
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Table 4. Payments to Workers as a Percent of Monthly Labor Cost 


Per Salary Worker, by Industry Group, 1966--Continued 





























[Percent | 
Industry group Germany | France Italy | Netherlands | Belgium | Luxembourg 
Automobile industry........ 82 74 78 81 84 -- 
Aircraft industry.......... 88 74 77 (1/) (1/) -- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries....cessccceees 84 76 77 84 85 (1/) 
(onstruction and civil 
engineering....ssrccccccccces 89 75 77 82 85 90 





1/ Not available. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


The following table presents recent 
revisions tothe U.S. Department of State 
indexes of living costs abroad. The 
indexes are calculated in order to es- 
tablish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "pattern of living," are 
significantly higher than living costs 





methods followed in constructing the 
indexes and the limitations to the in- 
dexes was published in the October 1969 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of indexes, 
Revisions are published monthly. All 
questions regarding the indexes of 
living costs abroad should be directed 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 






































in Washington, D.C. Many business firms Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. Ex- 
use the local index to establish cost- planation of changes in indexes from 
of-living allowances fortheir employees one time period to another is not 
stationed abroad. An explanation of available. 
Indexes of Living Costs Abroad (Excluding Quarters) 
(Washington, D.C.=100 | 
Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Country and post Mush of 
Unit umber |Relative| Index |Relative| Index report 
per USS$1 
British Honduras: Belize|B.H. $ |1.66 78 91 78 91 | Jun 69 
Libya: Benghazi.........|£ 0.3571 107 126 92 111 | Jun 69 
Swaziland: Mbabane......| Rand 0.7143 79 86 77 84 |May 69 
Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 
Effective November 2, 1969 


Editor’s Note.--Beginning with the December 1969 issue of Labor 
Developments Abroad, revisions to the living quarters allowances 


will be published monthly. 


All questions regarding living quarters 


allowances should be directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. Explanation of changes in allow- 
ance rates from one time period to another is not available. 


The following table presents recent re- 
visions to the living quarters allow- 
ances established by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State for the use of Federal 
agencies having civilian personnel 
stationed abroad. The complete list of 
allowances was published in the May 
1969 issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with an explanation of the method 
followed in establishing the allowance 





schedules and the limitations to the 
published allowance schedules. Be- 
ginning with the December 1969 issue, 


revisions will be published monthly. 

The allowance schedule is established 
with relation to three factors: Salary, 
family size, and the cost of housing. 
The allowances are based upon the aver- 
age cost of housing for each salary 
group and family class. 

The table presents 
allowances for the 
salary groups: 


living quarters 
following four 


Approximate basic salary, 
excluding allowances 


Group 2...... 
Group 3...... 
Group 4...... 
Group 5...... 


$20 ,000-$36,000 
11,000- 20,000 
8,000- 11,000 
Under 8,000 
revised 


The salary have been 


ranges 





from those published in the May issue 
to reflect the upward adjustments in 
Government salary rates in recent years. 
The prescribed allowance for Group 1, 
which includes only chiefs of mission 
and ambassadors, is double the primary 
“with family" rate for Group 2. 


The table shows two basic allowance 
rates: The “without family" rate and 
the “primary with family" rate. The 


primary “with family" rate is payable 
to an employee who has one family mem- 
ber living with him. In addition, the 
following supplements are payable to an 
employee who has more than one family 
member living with him: 


Additional annual 
allowance 


Total persons in 
dwelling 


3-4 persons.......6- 
5-6 PETSONS .eeeeeees 
7 persons or more... 


$200 
400 
600 


There is no correlation between the 
living quarters allowances and the 
cost-of-living indexes compiled by the 
U.S. Department of State. At many 
posts where the cost of living, ex- 
cluding quarters, is well below the 
Washington level, there exist rela- 
tively high housing costs because of 
severe housing shortages. 
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U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances 
Effective November 2, 1969 





Family status and salary group 
Country and city 





Primary with family Without family 
3 4 2 4 








Australia: $3,200 |$2,800 | $2,400 $2,100 |$1,900 
Bermuda: 2,800 | 2,300] 1,800 1,800 | 1,600 
Denmark: 2,900 | 2,900 | 2,800 2,000 | 1,600 
France: 
Marseille 2,600 2,600 2,000 1,800 1,700 
4,700 3,800 3,100 2,800 2,300 
French West Indies: 
Martinique 2,700 2,400 2,100 1,900 1,200 
Germany: Cologne 3,400 | 2,800 | 2,300 2,100 | 1,700 
Greece: Athens. 3,500 3,100 2,600 1,900 1,700 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa 3,200 3,000 2,500 2,500 2,000 
Mexico: 
Guadalajara coset £900 1,800 1,400 1,400 1,100 
Mexico, D.F 4,100 | 3,700 | 3,400 2,600 | 2,100 
Monterrey 2,500 | 2,200 | 1,900 1,900 | 1,600 
Morocco: Rabat 3,100 3,100 2,200 1,900 1,400 
Spain: 
Barcelona 2,800 2,700 2,000 1,800 1,500 
2,000 1,800 1,500 1,400 1,100 
Sweden: 3,900 3,500 2,600 2,300 1,800 
United Kingdom: 
Oxfordshire 2,100 | 1,800 | 1,700 1,300 | 1,300 
Uruguay: 4,700 4,200 3,400 2,800 2,100 





























Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 











FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
movernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
fork, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 210S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 411 

- Akard St., Dallas, Tex. 75201; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, SanFrancisco, Calif. 94102. 
PLABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 

BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: 
344 Argentina (1968) 322 Jordan (1967) 
328 Australia (1967) «45 290 Laos (1965) 
241 Austria .40 Lebanon (1966) 
218 Bolivia (1962) .30 Libya (1966) 
337 Botswana (1968) -40 Malaysia and Singapore (1965). 
309 Brazil (1967) 45 Mexico (1963) 
264 Burma -40 Morocco (1964) 
227 Ceylon (1962 35 
339 Chile (1968) -79 
Zi? , Colombia (1962)... cccvsevocevees «35 : Nicaragua (1964) 
220 Costa Rica (1962) -30 } Pakistan (1964) 
343 Dominican Republic -50 Peru (1968) 
242 Ecuador (1963)... ~35 Philippines (1963) 
280 El Salvador (1964) -30 9 Saudi Arabia (1964) 
gee Betlopia (1966). .ocnse ce csenecds -40 
325 Greece (1968) .70 
223 Guatemala 25 
324 Guyana (1967) -35 
244 Haiti (1963) «40 
303 India (1966) -50 : Turkey (1963) 
336 Indonesia (1968) .50 275 Umited Arab Republic (1964)... 
276 Iran (1964) .40 : U.S.S.R. (1964) 
221 Iraq (1962) - 30 Viet Nam, South 
315 Israel (1967) -60 Yugoslavia (1963) 
320 Jamaica (1967) .40 
SBIBLLOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580. 40 cents 
SLABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
= ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (1968) 
: BLS Bulletin 1610. 60 cents 
SUMMARIES OF MANPOWER SURVEYS AND REPORTS FOR DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 1958-68. (1969) 
BLS Bulletin 1628. $1.75 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) Sl 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Office of 
B Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C 
» 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 
MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. (1966) 
331 How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
Developing Countries. (1968) 
® PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
» LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R (1966) BLS Report 311 
» LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. (1969) BLS Report 358 
LABOR IN THE CENTRAL. AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 
= TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. (1969) 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE. (1968) 
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